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H-PROTESTERS 
AT GENEVA 


By Jim Peck 


ALBERT BIGELOW (captain), George Willoughby, 
and | of Golden Rule, and Barbara Reynolds and 
Niichi Mikami of Phoenix, went to Geneva as a logical 


S¢tquel to our voyages into the Pacific 
bomb-testing zone last summer. We felt 
that a personal confrontation with dele- 
Sates to the Conference to end nuclear tests 
Would convey the urgency of reaching an 
agreement. 


As it turned out, the Russians exploited 
Our visit for their own propaganda, and the 
US and British avoided a personal confron- 
tation by assigning us to subordinates. 


We learned of the Russian reaction 
through a Tass Press release about us 
Which said in part: “ The American fighters 
for peace expressed their satisfaction with 
the position of the USSR.” This was 
brought to our attention by Luther Reid of 
the American delegation before our final 
Tess conference in Geneva. Hence, we 
Were able at the Press conference to repu- 
diate the Russian statement publicly and to 
assert that we do not endorse the position 
of any of the delegations. 


We thereupon re-stated our position— 
that we had come to Geneva to express to 
all three delegations the urgency of reach- 
Img an agreement. The Russians later 
denied that the statement had gone out, but 
Mvestigation by our associate in Geneva, 
Alfred Hassler, conclusively proved the 
Contrary. 


Meeting the Russians 


In light of this, it was no accident that 
the Russians—unlike the Americans and 
British—gave us a full-dress on-stage hear- 
Mg, presided over by the head of its dele- 
Bation, Semyon Tsarapkin. He was flanked 
y Dr. Federov, a noted scientist, and Mr. 
Orontsov, chicf Press representative. In a 
Second row of chairs were seven men to 
Whom we were not introduced, but who 
Observed the proceedings with more than 
Casual interest, taking voluble notes. 
. Tsarapkin opened by accusing the Amer- 
Can of creating a myth that Russia is op- 
Posed to controls. He then recited what 
has been the official party line on the tests, 
Pointing to the Russian cessation last 
March, To the question of why the Rus- 
Sian cessation came only at the conclusion 
Of their series of tests he failed to reply, 
but repeated that Russia is now ready to 
Stop tests forever and with controls. 
Asked what bar now remains to an agrec- 
Ment in view of the Russian position on 
Ontrols, he questioned the Americans’ 
800d faith in the negotiations, and predicted 
at they might well raise unnecessary 
®bstacles. 
This same lack of confidence was ex- 
Pressed in our meetings with spokesmen of 
© British and American delegations. But 
Nese meetings, unlike that with the Rus- 
Stans, were with subordinates and were of 
2 Strictly off-stage nature. In the case of 
€ British, we met with an inexperienced 
Young man by the name of James Bennett. 
N the case of the Americans, we met with 
Mther Reid, a State Department official, 
Who attacked the delegation. Bennett sug- 
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Reginald Reynolds 
dies in Australia 


T is with deep regret that Peace News 

reports the death of Reginald Reynolds, 
writer, Quaker peace worker, and a director 
of Peace News, Ltd. 

He died in Adelaide, Australia, on Tues- 
day following a subarachnoid haemorrhage. 

An appreciation of his long service to the 
cause of peace and Indian and colonial 
freedom will appear in Peace News next 
week, 


IES 


At recket base 
tomorrow 


"THE REV. MICHAEL SCOTT CABLED TO : 
LONDON ON TUESDAY THAT HE WILL 

FLY TO ENGLAND IN TIME TO JOIN A 

SECOND PROTEST DEMONSTRATION AT | 


NORTH PICKENHAM 
ROCKET BASE TO- 
MORROW, SATURDAY. 


He has been in Ghana, at 
the All-Africa People’s Confer- 
ence. 

Coaches taking the  non- 
violent resisters to Norfolk will 
leave London (Victoria Embankment, Char- 
ing Cross) at 6.30 a.m. to-morrow. 

There will be a public meeting in Swaff- 


ham Market Place at noon at which it is 
hoped both the Rev. Michael Scott and Dr. 


SOME LESSONS FROM 
SWAFFHAM 


By Christopher Farley 


Several important lessons have already been learned from the first phase 
of direct action against the Thor missile launching site at North Pickenham. 
The following are a few interim considerations: 


I * well established for intensive campaign- 
ing of this type, and that a nucleus of 
determined people are prepared to partici- 
pate in direct action. They are not always 
the same people on the projects, however; 
on the Aldermaston picket after Easter, at 
the iater sit-in to try to see Sir William 
Penney, and now at the civil disobedience 
in Norfolk many new faces have been seen. 


2 The idea of non-violent action has 

* become established too. The Press has 
not been able to attribute any violence to 
the participants, except by doubtful im- 
plication, and the volunteers have accepted 
that demonstrations should be peaceful 
throughout. People on the projects with no 
previous experience of non-violent action 
have thoroughly caught the spirit of the 
occasion and have felt themselves trans- 
formed through accepting the discipline. 
There is a strong case for enabling the 
demonstrators to get to know each other 


Numbers count 


a4 Considerable personal suffering can be 
* brought upon campaigners in direct 
action. It may not yet be clear to everyone 
that this could involve permanent injury 
for which one must be prepared. 
4 Through direct action a small group 
* of dedicated people can draw attention 
to a problem so that it is much more difli- 
cult for it to be ignored, It is clear, how- 
ever, that these projects will be much more 
effective as greater numbers of volunteers 
participate. 
5 Some Left-wing publications, and cam- 
**° paigners for nuclear disarmament, have 
becn surprisingly sympathetic to the idea of 


It is already clear that organisation is + 


civil disobedience. It could readily prove 
to be the rallying point for a new impetus 


in campaign activity. 
G There can hardly be enough prepara- 
° tory work done in the locality for this 
sort of project. This is particularly true 
when the area is not a large city where the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament has 
held impressive public meetings. The Cam- 
paign still has to do a lot of fundamental 
field work, especially in country areas. 


Animosity worked up 

ry The financial incentive to work on 
§* rocket bases is very strong, particularly 
as they are being built in East Anglia 
where there is considerable unemployment. 
It will be difficult to make progress without 
facing this problem squarely. 


Q The authorities appear to be quite 
“* willing to meet direct action in a dis- 
honest manner. The county police and 
RAF police at North Pickenham were quite 
prepared to stand back for a quarter of an 
hour and watch the workers manhandle the 
demonstrators in a brutal manner. There 
is also the strong possibility that workers 
were informed that the demonstration was 
Communist inspired. It is ceriainly known 
that airmen on duty at the base had their 
week-end passes stopped at the last minute, 
although the authorities knew long before- 
hand that the project was arranged. This 
action by the military, calculated to incite 
the animosity of their agents, is an old 
technique—it was used at the Mildenhall 
bomber base against the Non-Violent Re- 
sistance Group in June, 1952—but it is very 
effective for all that. 


Photo: Lynn News and Advertiser. 


A workman stands beside two mud-covered 
demonstrators at 


the North Pickenham 
rocket site on December 6, 


Alex Comfort will be able to speak, with 
Councillor Austin Underwood of Salisbury. 

As at the previous demonstration, there 
will be a march of (a) the demonstrators, 
and (b) sympathisers and supporters, leav- 
ing the Market Place at 1 p.m. and arriv- 
ing at the base at about 2 p.m. 

It is hoped to keep the demonstration 
going during working hours until Christ- 
mas Eve. Accommodation has been 
found with local sympathisers and at a 
Quaker Meeting House for those taking 
part. 

The Government has now had the site 
completely fenced. The new demonstration 
will consist of an attempt to block the 
entrance, 


MacLeod’s reference 


Public attention was focussed on the base 
again this week when the Very Rev, George 
MacLeod, past-Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, made a sympathetic reference to 
the action in the BBC’s “Lift Up Your 
Hearts” talk on Tuesday morning, 

Speaking of the shock which the birth of 
Christ brought to Herod and the subsequent 
Massacre of the Innocents, he went on to 
draw a parallel with the shock which the 
demonstration gave people today, and he 
urged listeners to think on this, 

As Peace News went to Press Miss Pat 
Arrowsmith of the Direct Action Committee 
Against Nuclear War, which is organising 
the demonstration, was due to make an 
appearance on the BBC’s Midland TV Pro- 
gramme, “ Paper Talk.” 


Rocket base film 
ready 


A SHORT seven-minute film of the first 

rocket base demonstration at North 
Pickenham will be shown at Friends House, 
Euston, on Monday evening, December 22, 
at 6.30 pm. Copies may be purchased from 
Eric Walker, 154 Corbyn Street, London, 
N.4. Latest reports will also be given of 
the second demonstration. 


PN next week... 


DEACE NEWS next week will be on sale 
on Wednesday, postal copies being 
despatched on Tuesday. ‘The publishing 
department and bookshop will close on 
Tuesday, Dec, 23, at 6 p.m, the editorial 
department at 1 p.m, the following day. 
All departments will re-open on Monday, 
Dee. 29, at 9.30 a.m, 


ae. 
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By Clive 


TOWN 


Goddard 


CRAWLEY lies half-way between London and Brighton. Once it was a 

quiet country town with about 900 inhabitants, many of them retired and 
content to rest bencath the shades of the famous George Inn and the oaks of 
the town’s green centre, their peace broken by only the rush of traffic bound 
for Brighton and the annual Old Crocks’ Race. 


But the rural peace of Crawley was shat- 
tered for ever in 1947 by the surveyors, 
bull-dozers and cranes as they started to 
build one of London's new satellite towns. 
After the first shock and protest the old 
inhabitants either moved away from the 
hubbub or stayed to welcome the Cockney 
accent into this corner of Sussex and help 
build a new community, as well as a new 
town. 


Who's to be the owner? 


Crawley is one of the two new towns 
where the end of the first stage is in sight: 
within two or three years the constructors 
will largely have finished their job and 
moved on to fresh fields. But you cannot 
build a town merely with bricks and 
mortar. The real community will go on 
growing long after the bricklayers have left. 
One of the most immediate problems allt 
will have to face, then, will be: who is to 
own the new towns? 


Originally it was intended that the new 
towns should be handed over to the man- 
agement of the local authority responsible 
for the area. In the words of the father of 
new towns, Lord Silkin, in the House of 
Lords recently: 


“During the passage of the Bill 
through another place and this House, 
both Parties exercised the strongest pos- 
sible pressure to secure that eventually, 
and as soon as possible, the management 
of the new towns would be transferred 
to local authoritics. There was no sug- 
gestion then by any Member of this 


House or of the other place that any 
alternative was worth considering.” 


And this is the view that the Labour 
Party still endorses. Moreover, it is on the 
expectation that this would be the outcome 
that so many local councillors have built 
their hopes! 

Now, however, with completion in sight 
the Government have announced the inten- 
tion of handing over the completed towns 
to a “new Government Agency—working 
something like the Crown Estates Depart- 
ment--answerable to Parliament.” This 
new Agency will also have the power to 
sell property to private owners in order to 
bring about a “diversity of ownership 
which is normal in other towns.” 


Afraid of private Jandlords 


Many of those who have fived in 
Crawley for any large part of its first 11 
years have come to regard it not only as 
“home,” but as rather lovable, in the way 
that children are, at that awkward, leggy 
age! Many do not welcome the prospect 
of their homes being nationalised even by 
a Conservative Government, especially with 
the prospect of being sold out to private 
landlords, and they have made their views 
known in public meetings and the local 
press. 

They know that they would soon find 
themselves tenants of a landlord whose 
main concern would be what he could get 
out of it. He (or it) would have little or no 
local interest, and they, the tenants, would 
have no say in the policies he adopted: if 


iF @ Be 


they did not like it, they could “do the 
other thing.” 


Giving voice to this feeling the Crawley 
Labour Party and its members on_ the 
Urban District Council have made it clear 
that they regard the fulfilment of the 
original intention as the only democratic 
solution. Yet, against this, it must be 
pointed out that nowhere else in Britain 
does a Council have monopoly control of 
virtually all the property in the town from 
which it is elected: the councillors could 
be expected to have more than a little 
“interest” in the decisions they took and 
could easily be misled into taking a very 
short term view of their responsibilities. 


Government’s argument 


Many claim that a local council is not a 
suitable body to have such monopoly con- 
trol, for immediately the everyday running 
and repairs, the rents as well as the rates, 
the upkeep and the improvement, will 
become the plaything of local party 
politics. With part-time councillors elected 
every three years, the financial and other 
responsibilities of controlling perhaps 
£30,000,000 worth of property would over- 
shadow everything else to the detriment of 
the real job of the council, and also the 
town. 


Behind all the arguments is also the un- 
spoken fear that many of these new town 
councils will be predominantly Iecft-wing, 
and the industrialists and traders fear not 
only that they will be entirely in the hands 
of socialist councillors but more particu- 
larly see the possibility of being called 
upon to subsidise through their rents, the 
rents of the houses and flats. The Govern- 
ment also argues that as the nation has 
invested so much capital in the construc- 
tion of these experimental towns it is only 
right that a National Agency shall control 
the property to see that the taxpayer re- 


THE COST OF POLITICAL HATRED 


Harry Elmer Barnes reviews 


Unconditional Hatred : German War Guilt and the Future of Europe, by Capt. Russell 
Grenfell, R.N. ret. (New York : Devin-Adair, 273 pages, $3.75.) 


TINHE author of this book was a man of great experience, knowledge, wisdom 

and courage, all of which assets and talents were required to execute a 
work on such a majestic historical canvas. Best known as perhaps the ablest 
British writer on naval history and strategy, he here shows himself equally 
capable and judicious as a historian and commentator on political and diplo- 
matic history since 1900 in their larger implications and perspectives. 


The captain devotes many vivid and 
trenchant pages to demonstrating the high 
cost of political hatred since ]900, especially 
the almost fatal cost of senseless British 
suspicion and hatred of Germany, spread 
mainly by navalists like Lord Fisher, 
jingoes like Haldane and Balfour, and hate 
mongers such as the two permanent Under- 
Secretaries of the British Foreign Office, Sir 
Eyre Crowe and Sir Robert Vansittart, 
notoriously the latter. 


In this connection, Capt. Grenfell calls 
upon the historical record to refute Van- 
sittart’s picture of Germany as “the 
butcher-bird of Europe,” and he shows that 
the German peace record is far better than 
that of Britain, France, or Russia. For 
instance, while the French still rave about 
the four German invasions of France, there 
have been about 30 French invasions of 
Germany in the course of modern history. 


* 


According to Capt. Grenfell, British poli- 
ticians involved England in both world 
wars quite needlessly. British safety and 
national interests were not at stake in 
either war. Chamberlain and Churchill 
pushed Britain into war in 1939 as a result 
of Chamberlain’s mental blank in March, 
1939, when he gave his guarantee to 
Poland, and of Churchill’s comprehension 
that war was the only possible path to his 
lifelong ambition to hold the premiership. 


Churchill's chief claim to fame will be that 
he inspired the British people to make 
supreme sacrifices and heroic efforts in a 
war that England should not have been 
fighting. He bungled the war badly by try- 
ing to play the réle of a “ Whitehall Napo- 


leon” instead of a “ Downing Street States- 
man,” wisely directing the course of the 
war in terms of longtime British interests 
and a just and lasting peace. 


Nevertheless, Churchill's follies were less 
than those of Roosevelt. He accepted only 
with reluctance the ‘“ unconditional sur- 
render” idiocy of the Casablanca agree- 
ment. 


He opposed opening a second front in 
France and favoured an invasion through 
the Balkans and Central Europe which 
would have kept the Russian hordes out 
of that area. He had to be bribed by the 
promise of an enormous post-war loan to 
Britain to accept the incredibly brutal and 
fatuous Stalin-White-Morgenthau plan. 


The fatal effects of global meddling are 
self-evident to any rational observer of the 
world scene today. Russia, proclaimed 
from 1941 to 1945 as a noble aily in the 
crusade for democracy and peace, is now 
regarded as the main menace to the safety 
of the west, as well as to democracy and 
peace. The Germany that Churchill and 
Roosevelt sought literally to obliterate is 
now being implored to rearm to protect 
Britain and the United States from Russian 
aggression. 


* 


The United Nations, far from guarantee- 
ing peace, is the chief agency now trans- 
forming every border scuffle anywhere in 
the world into a world war. The Korean 
war demonstrated that the worst possible 
calamity that can befall any nation is to be 
protected against aggression by the United 
Nations. 


Capt. Grenfell would scrap both the 
United Nations and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and create a firm poli- 
tical union of Britain, France and Germany 
as the best means of assuring protection 
against both Russian aggression and med- 
dling by the United States. 


fe recommends that the United States 
return to its traditional policy of neutrality 
and non-involvement in the political affairs 
of the Old World. It is certainly refresh- 
ing to find a distinguished Englishman who 
rejects both the idea that Britain must lean 
on the United States and the contention 
that it is a sort of divinely imposed duty 
of the United States to pull British chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 


Courage at the Unity 
By BARBARA CHIVERS 


FINHE current production of ‘ Mother 

Courage and her Children” at the 
Unity Theatre gives Londoners a chance of 
seeing the powerful mind of Bertold Brecht 
at work in a tragedy whose central figure 
lives on war. 


Mother Courage is a camp-follower who 
roams with her trading waggon and_ her 
children over Europe in the train of armies 
during the Thirty Years War. 


The war eats up her children, her liveli- 
hood, and finally, relentlessly, her hope. 


A vital performance by Helena Stevens 
brings this character to vivid, vulgar life. 
Some of the minor roles, too, were bravely 
tackled, but one hopes that in later perfor- 
mances the singing may improve. 


Considering the limited facilities avail- 
able to the Unity Theatre and in particular 
its tiny stage, it seems very brave of the 
company to attempt such a difficult work as 
this chronicle play. Keeping to Brecht’s 
original production seems to make things 
even more difficult for them. A faster 
paced performance could be achieved and 
would improve the production of a play 
which is worth seeing. It costs 5s. to join 
Unity for a year 
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ceives an adequate return for his genef- 
osily. ‘ 
It is apparent that each side feels that 1 
has sufficiently strong arguments for its 
point of view, to justify overriding the 
opinions of the opposition and, moreover, 
feels no compunction about not consulting | 
those that have made the new towns theif 
home. These people have invested not 
than moncy; they have invested their lives 
in this experiment. In return for the right 
to have a house to live in they must, so it 
seems, be content to be the bone ovet 
which the two parties intend to growl. 


Undemocratic corporations 


Readers of Peace News can be expected 
to be in the forefront of those who feel 
that there is never any permanent answef 
in an arrangement that is accepted as just 
and right by only one section, leaving the 
others to mope their fortune: this woul 
certainly be no way in which deliberately 
to plan the social and political relations © 
an experimental town. They can also bé 
expected to welcome a plan that attempted 
to meet the legitimate fears of both sides, 
reconciling their true interests, at the same 
time bringing a maximum of decentralisa 
tion and social co-operation. 

At present the ownership and develop 
ment of each new town is vested in its own 
Development Corporation, set up under thé 
New Towns Act, 1946. The one criticism 
that can be made of all these corporations 
is not that they have not been efficient 
enough, nor that their staffs have not had 
sufficient enthusiasm, but that, as far as the 
people living in the towns are concerned 
they are completely undemocratic. Thé 
members of each corporation’s board afé 
nominated and retained by the Minister at 
his own discretion, and once set up they 
are autonomous under the general control 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local Gow 
ernment. 

Possibly quick and efficient constructio® 
of the town could be held to justify this 
policy in the past, but its retention into thé 
future might well stifle both initiative an 
any really live social sense in this experi 
mental community. 


Democratic answer 


Let us suppose, however, that instead of 
selling up these corporations when they 
have completed their original task, as is 3! 
present envisaged by both parties, they 
were ailowed to retain ownership of thé 
propertics, but their structure was madé 
more democratic. 

The same stall, so far as was necessafy 
for the running, as distinct from construc 
tion, of the town, could be retained, theif 
experience being an invaluable asset. Bul 
instead of the Minister nominating alli thé 
members of the board he be restricted td 
say, two. They would be there to watch 
the legitimate interests of the lender of thé 
origina] capital: the “ taxpayer.” The othel 
places on the corporation’s board woul 
then be available for nomination by othef 
local bodies interested in the running an 
use of the property of the town. 

In Crawley one could imagine two repre 
sentatives being sclected by each of thé 
Industrial Estates, the local Traders’ Asso’ 
ciation, the Urban Mistrict Council, thé 
Tenants’ Association, and one cach from 
the Churches’ Council, the Trades Uniot 
Council, the Community Association, thé 
Teachers’ Association and the Youth 
Advisory Committee. 

Such a Board would be adaptable 1? 
local conditions; its members being largel¥ 
representatives from local bodies would bé 
answerable ultimately to the town’s inhabl- 
tants and would be available to test loca! 
feeling; and the different interests that £° 
to make up any town would have a say #* 
its running and improvement and yet bé® 
subject to the warnings and advice of thé 
Minister’s representatives. Each interes! 
would have a say but none an overridis6 
say in the running of this all-important sid° 
of the town’s affairs. J 

The new towns are a bold experiment i 
which Britain has led the world. It is onl¥ 
such a solution as this that can be col 
sidered bold enough in the sphere of soci 
organisation to be equal to the uniaue 
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conditions and a match for the courage 
the original design. 
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Applying American 
knowledge to British 


race relations 
By CONSTANCE WILLIS 


DR. HOMER JACK, Unitarian 
Minister from Evanston, Illinois, 
and professional worker in the sphere 
of race relations in the USA, address- 
ing a mecting held in the House of 
ommons on December I, spoke of 
Seven advances made in America in 
the past 15 years, some of which, he 
Suggested, could be applicd directly to 

Titain’s own race relations scene : 
|. The development of inclusive race rela- 

tions organisations—official and = un- 

official. 

- The emergence of professional workers 
in race relations. following a good deal 
of university research. 

3. The establishment cf administrative law 
against discrimination. 

4. Police training (lessons in 
race relations and sociology). 

5. Community organisation to stabilise new 
areas and stop initial violence. 

6. Education regarding alternative solutions 
to discrimination: a Fair-Housing Regis- 
try; the development of a new nation- 
wide organisation, Modern Community 
Dwellers, aiming to show _ private 
builders in America that they can build 
for inter-racial occupancy and make a 
profit. 

7. The application of Gandhian techniques. 
Dr. Jack said he offered these suggestions 

with the greatest humility, but he insisted 

that America now knows how to deal both 

With scgregation and discrimination, though 

She does not yet use the sociological tools 

which are available. America had to reach 

a decision involving not so much the in- 

tellect but the heart and will. In the last 

analysis, that was also true of England’s 

Problem. 

Dr. Jack paid high tribute to the work 
of the Labour movement in America, and 
Said that their attitude was ahead of the 
Church: “The most segregated hour of the 
Week is 11 o'clock on Sunday morning.” 


PEACE ON EARTH 


VERY happy Christ- 
mas to you from all 
at Dick Sheppard House. 

From one point of view 
I could wish that I need 
Say no more, but after this 
Weck I shall have only 
One other opportunity of 
asking you to help the 
Peace Pledge Union Head- 
Quarters Fund to reach its aim for 1958, 
and we have still some way to go, 

From another point of view perhaps I 
need say no more, but leave it to the spirit 
of Christmas in your hearts and minds to 
See that the needs of the PPU are not for- 
Rotten. 

While no one doubts the wide-spread 
desire for peace which finds general cxpres- 
sion at Christmastime in the millions of 
Cards which convey good wishes through- 
out the world, it is truce that a superficial 
desire for peace is not enough to guarantee 
its achievement. If peace is not to remain 
a word of grecting on a Christmas card, 
Cach of us must be doing everything pos- 
sible to give effect to it in all our relation- 
ships, 

It is our sincere belicf that in pacifism 
all that Christmas stands for receives its 
full meaning in international affairs. The 
message of Christmas is the policy of paci- 
fism. Because the PPU does try throughout 
the year to give effect to what is uppermost 
n so many hearts and minds at Christmas, 
today is after all the most suitable time of 
all to ask you to remember our work. You 
Can certainly help to make this a happier 
Christmas by sending a gift to the PPU 
Tcadquarters Fund, 

STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 

Our aim for the year: £1,250, 

Amount received to date : £977, 

Donations to the Peace Pledge Union, 
Which are used for the work of the PPU, 
Should be sent marked “ Headquarters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick Shep- 
Pard House, Endsleigh St. London, W.C.). 
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elementary 


Homer Jack reports from Accra 


TENSION AT AFRICA’S GREAT 


Accra, Ghana, Dec. 6, 1958. 


JDELEGATES from 50 African political partics and hundreds of observers 


from all continents have converged 
be held on African soil. 


While most delegates have come by air, 
one came by a circuitous route involving 
boat, bus, air and a 40-mile walk. He came 
incognito, without a passport, and started 
three months in advance of the conference 
to make sure that he would arrive on time. 
He is the first representative of his territory 
to attend any African conference, and is 
anxious to present his people’s case before 
the UN. For reasons of personal security, 
the name of his territory cannot be 
divulged. 


Gandhism challenged 


No sooner had the first session of the 
Conference steering committee opened than 
a representative of the United Arab Re- 
public objected to the emphasis in pre- 
liminary conference materials on Gand- 
hism. 

He made a strong plea that the Confer- 
ence not be bound to any one method for 
freedom. He was immediately answered by 
Jordon Ngubane, editor of “ Opinion” (the 
South African weckly founded by Mahatma 
Gandhi more than half a century ago), who 


Christmas listening 


(CHRISTMAS BBC programmes include a 
~ “narrative for Christmas” entitled “ It 
Causes Me to Tremble,” created by Jack 
Shepherd, who, with his 
wife Janet, is co-Warden of 
the Friends’ International 
Centre in Tavistock Square. 
(Home Service, Sunday, 
December 21, at 7.45 p.m.) 
Jack Shepherd made docu- 
mentary films and did much 
broadcasting work in Hong 
Kong for a number of 
years, although many Peace 


News readers 
will know of his activity there chicfly in 
connection with voluntary work camp pro- 
jects, 

On the following night at 8 pm, Dr. 


Frank Catchpool, one of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s chief medical assistants will be 
heard at 8 p.m, in the “ People Today ” 
series, 

Dr, Catchpool, son of “ Jack ” Catchpool, 
founder of the: YouthsHostels Association, 
did alternative service as a conscientious 
objector in the Friends Ambulance Unit. 

Those who read last week's description of 
the American inter-racial youth march will 
probably want to look in at Harry Bela- 
fonte in a BBC forty-five minute TV pro- 
pramme of music and song specially chosen 
for Christmas Night. Harry Belafonte 
headed the youth delegation which went to 
the White House and were refused the 
opportunity of presenting a statement to 
an assistant to the President. The BBC say 
that Belafonte is “basically a man of 
simple taste and the stagings and settings 
will be in tune with the central figure ”; 
there is to be ‘a world-wide flavour” 
about his songs. 


PN, dogs and guns 


A SALUTE to grey-haired Quaker, Peggy 
**" Smith, who tried to sell the policeman 
a copy of Peace News as he dragged her 
put of the rocket base at North Pickenham 
Before the demonstrators went in they 
had been given a_ 1,500-word _ briefing. 
Under the heading “ Police Dogs” they 
were told: “If a police dog seizes hold of 
any person, he should, for his own benefit, 
stay quite still until released.” If faced 
with guards carrying guns, they were to 
proceed ‘‘even if the guards threatened to 
shoot.” Under the section “ Behaviour” 
they were told not to trespass “on private 
property in order to bypass the police.” 


PEACEMAKERS HERITAGE No. 6 

One for all and all for one 

Build the road of peace before us 

Build it wide and deep and long 

Speed the slow and check the eager 

Help the weak and curb the strong 

None shall push aside another 

None shall let another fall. 

March beside me, O my brother 

All for one and one for all! 

--Josephine Daskam Bacon. 


on this first Pan-African conference to 
stressed the legitimacy of non-violent 
approaches against both racism and colo- 
nialism. Gandhism has not been eliminated 
from this Conference yet ! 

Tension between Cairo and Accra is ever 
present at the Conference — meaning a split 
between the Asian-African Solidarity secre- 
tariat in Cairo and the more non-Commu- 
nist orientated Africans south of the 
Sahara. Just how this tension will come 
into the open at the plenary sessions can- 
not be anticipated at this point. There is 
a strong delegation of observers from 
Russia (several stepped off at Guinea en 
route to explore the possibility of estab- 
lishing @ Russian delegation), as well as 
Communists from other parts of the world, 
including China. 

Paul Robeson, who was apparently plan- 
ning to attend, has so far not appeared. 
Ninety-year-old Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the 
father of Pan-Africanism, who was denied 
a passport for many years by American 
authorities for his pro-Communist position, 
is now free to travel, but also at the last 
minute is not expected to attend. 


Tom Mboya, dynamic member of the 
legislative council in Kenya, has been 


140 DELEGATES AT 
GERMAN CO MEETING 


A. DECISION to ask young German con- 
*" scientious objectors to consider seck- 
ing employment in control stations set up 
as part of a nuclear tests checking system 
was taken by 140 delegates attending the 
annual general meeting of the Association 
for Conscientious Objectors (Verband der 
Kriegsdienstverweigerer), a mew German 
organisation founded in May. 

The delegates also decided to watch 
closely the proposed UN police force to see 
if conscientious objectors should be advised 
to do their alternative service within it. 


Hans Konrad Tempel addressed the con- 
ference on Non-violence and Wilhelm 
Keller, who was elected chairman, spoke on 
the Cold War and Conscientious Objection. 
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CONFERENCE 


elected chairman of the conference. Other 
personalities emerging carly in the Confer- 
ence include Eziekel Mphahele, represent- 
ing the African National Congress of South 
Africa (but now Jiving in Nigeria); Dr. J. 
Kiano of Kenya, representing the Pan- 
African Freedom Movement of East and 
Central Africa; Dr. Hastings T. Banda of 
Nyasaland (who practised for many years 
as a physician in London); and Joseph 
Murumbi, self-imposed exile from Kenya 
now living in London. 


Talk of confederation 


The number of whites attending this All- 


African Conference is surprisingly large. 
Most are journalists (from China to 
America), but some are observers or 


fraternal delegates. A number of whites 
ate from Africa itself, such as Patrick Dun- 
can of the inter-racial Liberal Party of 
South Africa. It is said that while Pan- 
Africanism had basically a racial content 
until recently, today it may be more geo- 
graphical than strictly racial, thereby in- 
cluding North Africans and also whites 
south of Sahara who have proved their 
anti-racial or anti-colonial integrity. 

The number of Americans present has 
lead some Africans jokingly to speak of an 
American invasion of Africa; certainly 
there are more Americans attending this 
conference in one capacity or another than 
from any other country or territory in the 
world or in Africa, including Ghana itself! 


The confederation of Ghana with Guinea 
is a topic of great private speculation 
amongst delegates. It has lead to talk of 
confederation of other African territories, 
both in West and East Africa. The prob- 
lems of confederation are recognised to be 
great, but they will get consideration in a 
conference committee as will the special 
problem of racism in South Africa. Other 
conference committees will deal with eco- 
nomic problems, colonialism and imperial- 
ism, race relations, and tribalism. 


As delegates work over committee reports 
and draft the conference communique, it is 
evident that the questions they themselves 
ask about colonialism in Africa is no longer 
if and how it will end, but when, 
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Please send your generous 
donation to: 


j LISTEN TO B.B.C. 
| BROADCAST APPEAL 
I By LORD BIRKETT 


I All 
5 Sunday, Dec, 2Ist, 8.25 p.m. 
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Home Services 


Will you share your joy and happiness 
this Christmastime with those who 
stillhaveno home?Countless refugees 
in many lands will be feeling lonely 
and unwanted.A gesture of friendship 
from you will renew their hope, sus- 
tain and comfort them. 
aay hea your re Yat help to 
m » especially the hungry. 
the cold and the sick. : 


will feed an undernourished 
10’- refugee boy for one month, 


£5 


CBven the cost of a cracker will provide a 
good meal for 4 destitute Korean children) 


will provide and ship overseas 
10 warm blankets. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE:—Vera Brittain, Laurence Housman, 
The Very Rey. George F. MacLeod, Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
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Psychological warfare 


THOSE WHO DIRECT a nation at war do not only 
use physical weapons, such as bullets, bayonets, 
torpedoes, bombs and now nuclear missiles. 

They also use every other instrument that can 
advance their ends and add to the promise of victory. 
From time immemorial such means have included lying, 
false accusations, deceit, double dealing, bribery and 
torture. 

Just as we are witnessing a revolutionary change in the 
nature and capacity of weapons of physical destruction, the 
present century is also seeing changes in these instruments for 
misleading, subjecting and twisting the minds of men. 

One result, in all probability, of this development today is 
the great frequency with which army after army is setting aside 
the civil power and taking contro}. 

Except in France, this has happened only among nations 
that had taken only the first steps, if any, towards some form 
of representative government; Egypt, Burma, Pakistan, Iraq, 
Lebanon and the Sudan. 

This is probably because it is in the military sphere that 
backward peoples can most casily adopt the most recent technical 
developments—particularly where these concern psychological 
methods and not the more modern and elaborate instruments of 
physical destruction. 

It is in this field that their elites can most easily compare 
with their counterparts in the advanced nations. 


* * 
JRECENT DISCLOSURES regarding the operations of 
the French army in Algeria underline these problems. 


The form taken by the rising cf May 13 was largely 
the work of the army, and the army's influence was based 
on newly developed methods of psychological action. 

In French intellectual life today it is M. PierreHenri Simon 
who is seeking to be custodian of the conscience of militarist 
France. 

It was he who wrote the very moving booklet “ Against 
Torture,” but when challenged by soldiers on the grounds of 
militarist realism he began to retreat from the principles he was 
trying to set out, 

We urged at the time that there was only one point at which 
M. Simon could reasonably put his appeal to the absolute char- 
acter of moral valucs: in the complete reiection of war and 


militarism. 
* * 
QGOME TIME AGO M. Simon questioned the army's 


resort to methods of psychological warfare, appealing 
for discussion of the question between intellectuals of the 
army and of the schools. 

On this occasion he has been much more cautious than 
when he raised the question of army tortures, but we have little 
doubt that the army advocates will force him back from main- 
taining the prior claims of moral values, 

Two ex-offccrs have now replied to M. Simon. Note care- 
fully the additional information they supply, 

LIKE THE COMMUNISTS AND THE FASCISTS, 
THE FRENCIL © COLONELS” HOLD THAT PEOPLE 
HAVE TO BE TREATED AS ° MASSES” AND MANI- 
PULATED AS DESIRED. 

These two writers appeal to Gustave ‘lebon’s ‘“ Psychology 
of the Crowd.” 

They maintain that the methods of Mao Tse-tung’s army 
have been worked out on the basis of Lebon’s teachings and 
those of Georges Sorel, that exponent of the “revolutionary 
myth” whose reflections on violence formed one of the text- 
books of Fascists and Nazis as well as Communists, 


* * 
THESE METHODS WILL BE USED, of course, 
according to the army spokesmen, for the defence of 
French values. 
WE ARE ALREADY SEEING FRENCH 
CHANGED BY THEIR USE, 

With this type of technique we have learned only too bitterly 
that the values become subordinated to the power of those who 
exercise the methods, 

The “myth” that was instrumental in achieving May 13 
was the nove! significance given to “integration.” The myths 
available for the subjection of France are all too apparent. 

TODAY IT IS BECOMING LESS AND LESS POSSIBLE 
TO HAVE BOTH DEMOCRACY AND MILITARISM. 


VALUES 


* abolition. 


The deterrent 


BEHIND all the publicity and debate over the 

current civil disobedience at North Pickenham 
missile base has been hidden a revealing question. It 
was put in the Commons by Mr. R. T. Paget. 


“Have not the demonstrators,” he asked, “at least 
succeeded in demonstrating that the sites of this 
alleged deterrent are very well known? What in the 
world is the use of a deterrent which can be knocked 
out before it can possibly go off, unless we propose to 
be the aggressors? ” 

The question is, of course, unanswerable, even from 
a military standpoint. It therefore has important im- 
plications. Some tacticians would have the position of 
the British bases kept secret, and those that are now 
known to the public abandoned. 


Their argument that the bases should be moved else- 
where overlooks the fact that, wherever they are sited 
in the British Isles, between six and ten strategically 
placed super-bombs would cilectively wipe out the 
nation. Since nobody (except apparently the Civil 
Defence experts) can imagine a war in which only a 
dozen bombs are dropped, this sort of argument 
becomes an excursion into fantasy. 

Mr. Grimond, the Liberal Party leader, believes he 
has found a military solution to the dilemma: put the 
launching sites on ships at sea. This is much more 
intelligent tactics, but as overall strategy it is equally 
short-sighted. 

The all-or-nothing policy of the “ deterrent” takes 
a nation further into the Cold War framework. It 
dictates all other political considerations. The situa- 
tion is created in which it is more important to main- 
tain and develop the weapons than to agree to their 
It makes impossible any long-term con- 
structive considerations of policy. What exponent of 
the “deterrent” theory today dares to contemplate the 
world of even 1973? 

Moreover, the theory is put out as if it were an 
infallible law, whereas there is a vast body of evidence 
from this century alone which points to the opposite 
conclusion: that when preparations for war are made, 
war is the result. 

But, above all, the people who are committed to the 
possible use of nuclear weapons have abdicated their 
sense of moral responsibility. To state coldly and 
deliberately that one is willing to obliterate millions of 
people is to have sunk to the lowest human condition. 
It could only happen in a world in which living from 
crisis to crisis on the brink of total destruction has 
removed one’s sense of humanity. 


Thought barriers 


WE welcome and attach great importance to the 

consideration of non-violent obstruction now be- 
ginning in Peace News. Before the discussions have 
ended, we believe that a lot of important ground will 
have been covered. It is encouraging that a growing 
number of people far beyond the pacifist movement 
are prepared, and indeed anxious, to ponder some of 
the problems and implications of this subject. 

In an immediate sense, this arises out of the resist- 
ance to the current building programme of missile 
launching bases in East Anglia. There are, however, 
other considerations which come to mind where the 
issues are more obviously straightforward. 

Some people, for example, have suggested that they 
cannot support anything in the nature of civil dis- 
obedience except, perhaps, after the bombs have fallen. 
Such an impossible position is only one indication of 
the widespread need there is to consider far more fully 
the problems which confront us. 

We all have our ‘“ thought barriers,” but it would 
appear that the situation is not what Commander Sir 
Stephen King-Hall first implied. It is not simply a 
matter of breaking through the nuclear thought 
barrier; new barriers must repeatedly be met. 

The chief obstacle to clear thinking is the impossi- 
bility which the human mind faces of imagining the 
true nature of the horror which confronts us. If, how- 
ever, we make an honest effort to comprehend the real 
scope of the problem, we are better equipped to speak 
meaningfully to our central problem here and now. 

It is understandable that some aspects of the nuclear 
dilemma should prove perplexing; it is intolerable that 
others should be the occasion of the betrayal of 
sincere radicals by the Powers that be. 

The British Labour Party is stiJi committed to oppos- 
ing the construction of missile sites until after a 
further attempt at a ‘“‘Summit” meeting. We continue 
to hear of the Party’s policy of disengagement in 
central Europe, and of its promise to abandon nuclear 
tests, but of its opposition to missile bases we hear 
not a whisper. No protest has been made by the 
Party’s spokesmen in the House of Commons; no cam- 
paign has been launched in the country to halt the 
construction of bases which proceeds: daily. 

This silence from the Party continues in the face of 
independent campaigning against the launching sites. 
Much of the groundwork of a major campaign has 
been done: people are now aware, that this construc- 
tion is being rushed through in various parts of the 
country, and the newspapers have carried full reports 
and pictures of opposition to the bases. 

The Labour Party, however, has chosen to place the 
fishing for uncommitted voters above the implementa- 


tion of its declarations. The irony is that the Party is 
continuing to lose support in the Gallup polls, and 
does not look as if its passion for angling will carry it 
to victory in the next 15 months. It might yct discover 
that to put principles first could have an unexpected 


result. 
Youthful revolt 


T is no coincidence that many countries are now 

experiencing new movements of youthful revolt. 
Although these appear in many different forms, there 
is surely a common thread running through 
their symptoms: a repugnant environment. 

Britain has her Teddy Boys, Germany 
and Austria their “ Halbstarken” (“ half- 
strong’’), and the United States has wit- 
nessed the emergence of Jack Kerouac’s 
“beat”? gencration. In some lands it 
means gang warfare, unusual dress or rock 
‘n roll. Sometimes it is the University 
students with their spectacular rags and 
demonstrations. In Eastern Europe it is 
Western jazz which is the symbol of revolt. 
Among the young intellectuals it is the 
Angry Young Man of literature. 


Theirs is a hostile society because it has 
lost its Utopian vision, because it has 
numbed its growing edge. The teen-agers 
have all too often been pulled through a 
school as if it were a sausage machine, 
pushed into a job in which they are com- 
pletely disinterested. They are exploited, 
conscripted, criticised, preached at, and 
above all bored—and all this in a mad- 
house environment in which their “ elders 
and betters” have removed the certainty 
of a future. 


The more socially conscious are frus- 
trated because there are no ready-made 
channels for their idealism. Politics, they 
can see, is a dirty game, full of corruption 
and hyprocrisy. What is worse, few people 
scem to care. It is small wonder that the 
emerging generation feels resentful. 

Last week Mr. T. R. Fyvel broadcast on 
the BBC some cautious impressions of his 
travels around Europe observing young 
people. He concluded that they were the 
first complete generation to have the ex- 
perience of individual powerlessness — 
because tomorrow does not belong to them. 

It is encouraging that more people are coming t? 
realise the significance of the reactions of this neW | 
age-group. There can be no new politics which does | 
not recognise their value as the barometer of a sick | 
society. | 


Mass violence 


PISCUSSING the attitudes of young people, 2 

writer in the current issue of the New Reasonet 
says: “ Buchenwald arouses little excitement, let alon¢ 
moral anger; Auschwitz is rather more fascinating: 
particularly when one relates the vile details; but few 
lads I have encountered have been morally indignant. 

This attitude is not confined to young people. Mass 
violence has become one of the things we have learne¢ | 
to live with; Auschwitz and Buchenwald begin to los¢ ! 
some of their terror when every day we live under thé | 
threat of total annihilation; when the murders an i 
tortures in Cyprus, Algeria and Hungary are common 
places of politics; when the brutalitics in South Afric@ 
and Kenya are signs of the contribution the whilé | 
races have made to the development of Africa. : 

One would assume that getting rid of this terror | 
would be the central problem of politics. Is it? : 

It looks as if the next election in Britain will bé 
fought on the issue of which party will be allowed t? 
double the standard of living in the next twenty-five 
years. In the meanwhile each day that passes sees 
more people murdered, more pcople tortured. ’ 

Until we do something to change the situation 17 | 
Cyprus we have no right to be indignant about thé 
Notting Hill riots. Until we do something about the 
problems that menace us all, we have no right to talk 
about the bored and apathetic electorate. Until we 
remove the threat of nuclear war, we need not be 
surprised that young people are not morally indignant 
about Auschwitz and Buchenwald. 

There are few signs that the situation will change 
The present tendency is for members of the Govern- 
ment to deny or explain away outbreaks of violence: 
The Opposition is not much better since it spends 
most of its time contemplating the floating voter 
navel. Nor are there many encouraging signs among — 
the radical forces in this country. The traditional Left 
in the Labour Party still relies on the tradition 
methods of negotiation and bargaining. And despité 
the encouraging moral protest that the Campaign fot 
Nuclear Disarmament brought forth, no clear answe! | 
has yet emerged to the problem of mass violence. 

The Left in Britain is very much hampered by 3 
hangover from the nineteenth century belief in inevit- 
able progress. There is a feeling that in the long ru" 
things must come out all right. In our present situa” 
tion the words of Lord Keynes are a fitting commen 
on this kind of optimism; in the long run, said Keyne® 
we are all dead. : 
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THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST 


Essential for a healthy 


society 


—says MICHAEL RANDLE 


TISHE demonstration at North Pickenham was a protest against an intolerable 
situation which threatens to destroy humanity in the near future and here 
and now is corroding the values that have made democracy of any kind possible 


and been its most worthwhile feature. 

It is important to realise the purpose of | 
the demonstration. It was not a piece of | 
militant obstruction to invite publicity or 
Martyrdom. It was an experiment in a new | 
technique (new to Britain at least) to! 
bring home to the workers on the site and 
the general public just what the conse- 
quences could be of making nuclear 
weapons and rocket bases. The bases may 
one day bring about the wholesale slaughter 
of thousands of innocent people. In a sense 
the demonstrators were identifying them- 
selves with these people whose lives are 
threatened. 

When they sat in front of lorries they 
were not so much obstructing work as say- 
ing to the workers, * What you are doing 
is likely to result in wholesale slaughter; if 
you must go ahead you must, but first you 
will have to remove me or kill me. I] am 
no different from the people who may be 
killed as a result of your work.” 

In that it presents the challenge of con- 
science in a meaningful, human way. Direct 
Action of the sort undertaken at North 
Pickenham may prove uniquely valuable. 
This makes it all the more important for 
us to be clear in our minds from the start 
what our motives for this kind of action 
are and why it is necessary and right in our 
situation. é 

There are two obvious objections to it. 
First, that it is coercive and ought not to 
be undertaken under any circumstances. 
Second, that while there might be situations 
where it would be right, it ought not to be 
used by a political minority in a democratic 
society; it constitutes an attempt by the 
minority to impose its will on the majority 
and is therefore undemocratic. 


Democracy denied 

The «accusation that the demonstration 
was coercive may be due in part to a mis- 
understanding about its nature and purpose 
which was not, as I have said, primarily 
obstructive. Nevertheless, obstruction was 
involved. Is it right to impose ones moral 
judgments upon others even in this way? 
In general I think we should avoid making 
moral judgments on the actions of others 
but there comes a point where this is not 
only right but a morai duty. 

If we see one man about to knife another 
we do not stand aside and say that it is up 
to him to decide; we intervene. If our inter- 
vention takes the form of putting ourselves 
bodily in between the attacker and his 
intended viciiin we can hardly be accused 
of coercion. In effect, this is what the North 
Pickenham demonstrators were doing, But 
is this sort of action justifiable in a demo- 
cratic society? The question presupposes a 
situation which I do not think exists at 
present. Democracy implics freedom of 
choice by the public. But the public 
cannot exercise this fredom if essential facts 
and arguments are effectively withheld from 
it. If the press, radio, television, cinema— 
the effective media of information and ideas 
—are in the hands of a biassed minority, 
freedom of choice and hence democracy are 
illusions. 

We are drifting dangerously close to 
this situation. 

The last year has seen the upsurge of a 
tremendous popular feeling against nuclear 
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| weapons, yet the press and radio have 


practically ignored it. If it were not for 
Aldermaston and the recent Pickenham 
demonstration who, from a reading of the 
newspapers, would have guessed that there 
was an important new movement afoot? 

Nor is it good enough to argue that 
minority movements are free to create their 
own media. Of course they are; a great deal 
can be done by means of books, pamphlets, 
broadsheets. But this touches only the 
fringe of the problem. It comes nowhere 
near to outbalancing the tremendous 
influence of the radio and national press 
which by and large present. only 
“established “ ideas. 

Unless and until the national press and 
radio are prepared to put over a fairer 
picture and present relevant facts and 
new ideas there can be no real freedom 
of choice for the vast majority of people. 
Public anxiety about nuclear weapons is 

no more reflected in Parliament than in the 
press or on the air. A few lone voices are 
raised in protest against a policy that 
threatens to extinguish life on this planet 
but both Government and Opposition are 
agreed that it must continue. One would 
have thought the matter important enough 
to have been put to the electorate—but no. 
Even a debate in Parliament was thought 
unnecessary. 


Iadividual rights 


The fact is that there is a divorce between 
the public and the institutions that are 
supposed to represent it or reflect its 
opinions. Tremendous power on the other 
hand is at the disposal of those in authority 
to mould public opinion in the way they 
want. The danger is not of a “ 1984” but 
of a “ Brave New World.” 

Direct Action has at least managed to 
break through the barrier of official 
silence and contemnt. For the sake of 
democracy it may have to be employed 
and developed to counteract the menacing 
colossus of official power. 

Suitable reforms could help to ensure a 
better balance of power between rulers and 
ruled and give the public a chance to hear 
and consider new ideas. But there is a 
more fundamental reason for believing that 
Non-Violent Direct Action has a legitimate 
and permanent place even in the most 
democratic community. Democracy has 
never meant that the majority should have 
a completely free rein. It has always pre- 
supposed a toleration and a respect for 
individual rights at least for those within 
the community in question. This may be 
regarded chiefly as a device to ensure the 
continued efficient working of majority rule 
but it has provided the democracies with 
their most valuable feature. 


Preparing to slaughter 


The thing that distinguishes the demo- 
cracies from rival totalitarian systems is not 
so much that Government policy at any 
given time is a truer reflection of public 
opinion but that certain individual rights 
are guaranteed. Majority rule must always 
Operate within the limits imposed by the 
need to respect basic human rights. Some 
things could never be “democratic” how- 
ever many people supported them — the 
persecution of Jews or other minorities, for 
instance. 

Clearly if any Government, however 
elected, decided to embark on policies of 
this nature it would be a humane and 
democratic duty to oppose and actively 
obstruct them. If North Pickenham were 
a concentration camp instead of a rocket 
base the case for the recent demonstration 
would be clear. 

That the persecution or wholesale 
slaughter of innocent people, or the prepara- 
tion for it, is incompatible with true 
democracy and must sooner or later lead 
to the downfall of the democratic machinery 
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NON-VIOLENT OBSTRUCTION 


There can be no coercive 


short-cut 


—says J. ALLEN SKINNER 


MPHIS article is not one that I find it easy to write. The intrepid people who 

demonstrated at the North Pickenham rocket base are my colleagues in 
an endeavour to bring about a public realisation of what is involved in the 
present phase of this country’s policy of war preparation. 


I have a pgreat respect for the depth of 
conviction that moves them and much ad- 
miration for the courage and readiness to 
accept sacrifice that they have displayed. 

Nevertheless their action raises questions 
of policy that must be faced, not only by 
those engaged in the campaign against 
nuclear armaments but in particular by 
pacifists, and the considerations that 1 am 
putting forward are an endeavour to open 
a serious discussion on the subject. 


Resisting foreign rule 


Pacifists have always been ready to face 
the fact that their policy of unilateral dis- 
armament could conceivably have for sequel 
a foreign invasion by another power (and 
not necessarily an “ enemy ” power) that did 
not accept such a policy as a means to 
peace. They have met this possibility by 
the assumption that a people that had 
experienced such a revolutionary change of 
PTTELLU TULUM MOT CLALIT CUM Can LCAL UCR CR AT Cat kt 
is obvious cnough when the victims live 
within one’s own community. 

Why should i¢ make any difference if 
they happen to live outside it? The 
repercussions may be delayed but the 
incompatibility is there; sooner or later 
a choice will have to be made. 

France provides a grim warning of the 
result of making the wrong. choice. 

What is needed is a new concept of 
democracy which would imply an obliga- 
tion to respect the human rights of all 
people everywhere, not just those within 
one’s own community. Only a society of 
this kind can possibly command the alle- 
giance of civilised people; only if the 
democracies develop in this direction is 
there hope of democracy surviving. 


Pressure group 


If we admit that rule by the majority 
does not guarantee “democracy” in this 
broader sense we admit the right of groups, 
even minority groups, to take action involy- 
ing the sort of obstruction that was 
employed at North Pickenham. 

I believe that a pressure group prepared 
to use non-violent obstruction against 
the clected Government whenever it 
threatens to deprive pcopje anywhere of 
their basic rights is essential for a healthy 
society. 

The method could be abused. I think it 
is important that it should not be resorted 
to except for the very gravest of issues, 
isues moreover that the general public can 
clearly understand. T would think it foolish 
and wrong at this stage, for instance, to 
use such action in a purely pacifist cam- 
paign because most people sce nothing 
wrong with “defence” by the traditional 
weapons. But nobody, not even Govern- 
ment spokesmen, is prepared to defend the 
morality of massacring millions of innocent 
people 

Direct Action could also be used as a 
purely obstructive tactic by disgruntled or 
agressive minorities. But the physical 
means of dealing with such obstruction are 
in the hands of the Government; ultimately 
the action depends for its success upon 
its moral appeal. 

Comparisons cloud. To liken nuclear 
weapons {to concentration camps is to 
ignore the uniqueness of our present predi- 
cament. Nuclear weapons are unlike any- 
thing we have ever known before; they 
threaten the very existence of the human 
species; they allow no occasion for after- 
thoughts, no opportunity to say, “I told 
you so.” If we are to meet this threat we 
shall have to discard many  time-worn 
assumptions and be prepared to think and 
act along new lines. 


Michael Randle is Chairman of the, 
Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear 
War, and J. Allen Skinner, a member. 


outlook as would make disarmament by 
example possible, would also be able to 
contrive means of resisting foreign rule by 
non-violent methods, 

They have been aware, however, that 
those concerned in the development of non- 
violent resistance would lack certain advan- 
tages that the militarists find in the develop- 
ment of their methods. A policy of non- 
violent resistance to tyrannous government, 
whether external or internal in origin, 
depends much more on individual resolution 
than the type of crowd acquiescence in- 
volved in the construction of armies, the 
ean reflexes” induced by military 

rill. 


It is with this that Commander 
Stephen King-Hall is concerned in his call 
for a Royal Commission to examine the 
possibility of non-violent defence. In his 
book, “Defence in the Nuclear Age.” Sir 
Stephen makes it clear that what he con- 
templates is, not the policy of a non-violent 
resistance to an actual invasion, but what 
could I suppose be called, in military ter- 
minology, a “defence in depth.” The 
invader would be admitted without opposi- 
tion but would not be accepted as a gov- 
ernment, and non-violent resistance would 
be directed to the maintenance of the estab- 
lished institutions and freedoms, and the 
rejection of those the invader would seek 
to impose (the two chapters Sir Stephen 
devotes to this are very sketchy and regret- 
tably leave unanswered a formidable range 
of questions). 


Sir 


A moral difference 


It now seems very improbable that Sir 
Stephen will get his Royal Commission ; it 
is no more likely that a Labour Government 
under Mr, Gaitskell will explore these pos- 
sibilities than a Tory Government under 
Mr. Macmillan. It would now be a help if 
Sir Stephen would institute his own mach- 
inery for research and public discussion, 


Many of those who have been concerned 
in the operations of the Direct Action Com- 
mittee Against Nuclear War have seen in 
their demonstrations the possibility of link- 
ing public protests with expcriments in the 
development of methods of non-violent 
action. The recent activities at the rocket 
base partook of this character, involving, as 
they did, the exercise of the kind of courage 
and acceptance of sacrifice that would be 
necessary to resist an invader, 


It is with no lack of sympathy with either 
of the objectives of those participating—the 
demonstration against nuclear armament, 
and the pilot-project on methods of non- 
violent resistance—that | am constrained to 
point out that there is an important moral 
difference involved. 

In dealing with an occupying power those 
who resist are secking to maintain their own 
right and power of democratic decision 
against those who through coercion seek to 
suppress it. The non-violent operations at 
the rocket-base were a protest against some- 
thing that the demonstrators held to be evil, 
and on that point none of their colleagues 
in the pacifist movement will disagree with 
them. These operations were not, however, 
a method of resisting oppression; they 
were an endeavour to suppress. They were 
not a refusal to accept coercion ; they were 
an attempt to coerce. 

We must not permit the character of the 
work in progress and the non-violent nature 
of the demonstration to obscure this fact. 
When Gandhi's Indians courageously faced 
the lathi beatings inflicted upon them under 
British rule they were not secking to coerce 
anyone. They were insisting on a freedom 
and a right. It was those who were using 
the lathis who were seeking to coerce, by 
compelling them to forgo their freedom. 

Those who laid in the path of the trucks 
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Why shouldn’t the Russians leave Berlin ? 


During the debate on the Berlin situation in the House of Conmimons on 
Dec. 4, Emrys Hughes, Labour MP for South Ayrshire, made the following 


speech : 


J LISTENED with interest to the speech of the Hon. Member for Chigwell 


(Mr. Biggs-Davison), especially the 
impressions which he gained on some 
going on any sort of delegation is the 
any other country. 

I have never been on an official delega- 
tion to Germany. When 1 have visited 


Berlin I have not gone to the military Fligh 
Command or under any oflictal auspices at 
I have gone to the modest apartment 
secretary 


all. 
of the 


of Reconciliation. 
My contacts with 
Berlin have been 
through the people 
who are associated 
with the Fellow- 
ship of Reconcili-]: 
ation and the 
Society of Friends 
the Quakers, whos 
point of view to- 
wards international] 
matters I share, |; 


I agree with the 
right hon, Gentle- 
man the Foreign 
Secretary that we 
have moral obli- 
gations to Berlin. We must not forget that 
we are largely responsible for the plight of 
Berlin and Germany today. The Foreign 
Secretary indicated that if this controversy 
did not begin at Potsdam it originated with 
unconditional surrender, and with that I 
agrec. 

During the war, I was an opponent of 
the idea of unconditional surrender, and 
I believe that it was the unconditional 
surrender policy of the Allies that led to 
the continuation of the war, which led to 
the determined resistance of Berlin, which 
led to the advance of the Russian Red 
Army into Berlin, and that it was a cause 
of much of the great problem that exists 
today, 

I join with everybody who says, “I want 
to see the Russians go out of Berlin. I 
want to sce the Russians leave Eastern Ger- 
many.” 

When I think of the immense indigna- 
tion displayed in this country at the time 
about the Russian action in Berlin, I can- 
not understand why the Government 
appear to be appealing to the Russians 
to keep their armed forces there. 

In a Parliamentary Question on Tuesday 
I asked the Prime Minister what were the 
terms of his letter to Mr. Khrushchov. It 
is rather curious that we have never heard 
the terms of the Prime Minister’s letter to 
Mr. Khrushchov. What did the Prime Min- 
ister say to Mr. Khrushchov ? Did he say, 
“ My dear man,” “ My dear friend Khrush- 
chov,” or “Dear comrade Khrushchov, 
please keep your tanks in Berlin”? That 
is the position, 


Why the alarm ? 


The Government seem to be horrified 
and alarmed because the Soviet Govern- 
ment, instead of using their tanks and dis- 
playing their strength in Berlin, appear to 
be taking the initiative in withdrawing their 
armed forces from Berlin. I do not under- 
stand it. I want to see the Russians out of 
Berlin. I want to see Russia out of Eastern 
Germany, and I want to see all armed 
forces out of Germany, too, 

I remember making my way into Weimar, 
which is in Eastern Germany, occupied by 
the Russian Army, in one of the worst 
phases of the cold war. The Russians and 
the East Germans looked upon me as a 
kind of harmless lunatic, with very much 
the same attitude that the Labour Party 
Front Bench has held towards me. 

The advantage of being regarded as a 
harmless, starry-eyed idealist, however, is 
that nobody is afraid of me. And so I have 
wandered about many parts of the world, 
because people say, ‘At least this fellow 
will not do us any harm.” 

I found myself in Weimar in the middle 
of the cold war, and I found myself going 
to see the home of Goethe. I spent a 


passages in which he referred to the 
sort of official delegation. [ think that 
worst way to see Germany, or, indeed, 


Saturday afternoon listening to the guide 
explaining in great detail, as German guides 
do, all about Goethe. [ was interested to 
noie that going round the house at the same 
time was a group of soldicrs of the Red 
Army. The German guide was determined 
that the soldiers of the Red Army should 
know every detail about the life of Goethe. 
Some of these Russian soldiers pretended 
to be interested, but the majority of them 
were sick of it. 

I said to a Russian soldier who was 
rather hanging behind and appeared to be 
completely bored with the German litera- 
ture, “ What do you think of Germany ?” 
He said, ‘“ Nitchevo.” I asked where he 
came from and he replied “Siberia.” I 
said, ‘Which is better? Do you prefer 
Germany or Siberia?” He said, “Do not 
be silly—Siberia.” That is the point of view 
of the Russian army of occupation. The 
Russian army of occupation is as sick of 
Eastern Germany as that Russian soldier 
was sick of Goethe. 


Consider Russia’s proposal 


I do not see anything mysterious what- 
ever about the Russian desire at the present 
time to liquidate its obligations in Eastern 
Germany. I do not see anything Machia- 
vellian, anything sinister or anything mys- 
terious about it. If we read Pravda at the 
present time, we find pages and pages 
devoted to the next Russian plan. In 
January the Russian Supreme Soviet has 
been called together to consider the tre- 
mendous plans for reconstruction which are 
to be submitted by Mr. Khrushchov, 

A Government that is doing that is not 
wanting to be embroiled in any military 
adventures in Eastern Germany. 

I believe that the Russians are very 
anxious indeed to leave Germany, provided 
Germany can be neutralised and demilitar- 
ised and cease to be a danger to them and 
cease to be the springboard of another 
attack from another Hitler. That seems to 
me to be the explanation of it. I do not 
believe that the Russians have any gran- 
diose plans to march into Europe. Indeed, 
they are at present making appeals to the 
Germans which are extremely interesting. 

There has been criticism of the literary 
style of one of the Russian Notes. What I 
found more interesting than the style was 
the content of the recent Russian Note to 
the West German Government which said : 

= . to march East would mean for 

Germany marching to death. The future 

of Germany is not in the glory of her 

arms but in peaceful co-operation with 
her neighbours. This co-operation can 
alone provide the necessary scope for the 
fullest revelation of the great technical 
and spiritual talents of the German 
people, renowned for their industry, and 
ensure the country’s economic prosperity.” 

I believe that that is what the Russians 
want. 

I believe that they want a demilitarised 
Germany and that they want to see the 
economic recovery of Germany, because 
that would assist them in the technical 
development of their own immense country. 
Therefore, I want to sce these proposals 
treated as if they were genuine and serious 
proposals and to be accepted as part of a 
further discussion of the whole German 
problem, 


Positive approach wanted 


If I were to consult a friend of mine whe 
lost his legs in the last war and who sells 
Papers from an invalid chair outside the 
Friedenau station in Berlin, and a good 
many of my friends in the club in Berlin 
for ex-prisoners from Russia, I know what 
they would say. They would dismiss as 
fantastic the possibility that Berlin can be 
helped in any way by continuing the 
strategy of the cold war. They want to 
see the cold war ended, They want a posi- 
tive approach to the neutralisation of Ger- 
many, which would mean that the night- 


mare fear of war disappears from the minds 
of men in that area, 


I would ask the Government to approach 
this matter not merely from the point of 
view of political or military propaganda. 
Why do they not think also in terms of 
economic propaganda? If there is one 
thing that the Russians would listen to it 
would be economic propaganda in the sense 
that if we had a really imaginative Govern- 
ment they would say, at a time when the 
Russians are getting ready for their new six- 
year or seven-year plan, ‘We can make a 
neutralised Germany help towards building 
a mew economic plan, not only for Ger- 
many but for the whole of Europe.” It is 
on those lines that I would like to see the 
Government advance in their propaganda. 

{ remember the first spectacle of Berlin 
which I saw after the war—the ruin and 
desolation which had come as a result of 
British bombing. I remember seeing other 
cities which had suffered even worse than 
Berlin. I do not know how many hon. 
Members penetrated as far as Dresden in 
1945-46. 

I have seen in Berlin, year after year, the 
German people recovering from that awful 


ordeal. Hon, Members will remember how 
small children were taken immediately after 
the war to the canteens to receive their 
small cans of soup and how the German 
people were dressed in any old uniform. 
Now one finds even in the most devastated 
part of Berlin the flower boxes, the gera- 
niums, and all the tidiness of the German 
people, which shows how they can recover 
from the destruction and desolation of war. 

I believe that, given the right approach, 
we could today turn Germany away from 
any dreams of conquest and turn her im- 
mense energies and genius into economic 
reconstruction. One cannot possibly have 
old-fashioned ideas of revenge at a time 
when the world has nuclear weapons. We 
have nothing to offer in the way of liberat- 
ing Berlin by military methods, 

The only way in which we can liberate 
Berlin and bring hope to Berlin, to Ger 
many, to Poland, to Eastern Europe, and, 
indeed, the whole of Europe, is by an ad- 
vance with a positive programme which will 
be the means of neutralising vast areas of 
these territories, abandoning the strategy of 
the hydrogen bomb, and giving mankind in 
these parts of Europe a new ideal and a 
new hope, 


This is non-violent coercion 


at Pickenham were not asserting a freedom: 
they were seeking to coerce the truck-driver, 
to deprive him of his freedom to proceed 
with what he conceived (whatever motives 
may be actuating him) to be his duty. 

Now while I believe that it is highly 
desirable that society should be very tender 
regarding the rights of minorities and that 
it is our duty to be very jealous regarding 
those rights, I also hold it to be desirable 
that we shall be tender regarding the rights 
of majorities, and that those of us who 
Operate as minorities—and are able to do 
so in freedom because our society has 
developed to a point where it recognises 
that the tolerance of minorities is a social 
good—have a particular moral obligation 
to be scrupulous regarding the rights of 
majorities, This must mean that we must 
respect the position of those who, on the 
basis of majority sanction, are carrying on 
activities which we as a minority regard as 
evil. 


Compelling a choice 

There are two sides of the business to be 
contemplated in an act of non-violent coer- 
cion. Those who risk injury or death by 
placing themselves in the way of the trucks 
driven by men undertaking work endorsed 
by the majority are demonstrating, as I have 
remarked, magnificent courage and capacity 
for sacrifice. They are also, however, con- 
fronting the man in the truck with a choice 
he cught not to be called upon to make: 
either to accept coercion or to do a grave 
injury to a fellow human being. 

Should he, in the atmosphere of tension, 
permit himself to do this injury there will 
be two victims: the one who has suffered 
the physical injury and the one who has 
inflicted it; and if it should happen that 
the latter is not a callous and insensitive 
person it is even conceivable that the injury 
he will have suffered may be the greater. 

I do not hold that we who are pacifists 
have the right to compel that choice or to 
inflict that injury. 

The threat to humanity involved in the 
construction of these bases is, it may be 
admitted, a thing unparalleled in human 
history. Those who attempt non-violent 
coercion are, of course, justified in the 
assumption that if such work is not brought 
to an end it is likely to mean the end of 
humanity, and they may feel, therefore, 
that they cannot afford to be fussy about 
what they may regard as a finer point of 
casuistry. There is also the fact that the 
people of this country have never becn 
specifically consulted on the manufacture 
of the H-bomb, on the construction of these 
bases, or even for that matter on the manu- 
facture of the A-bomb. It is even possible 
that a majority of the electors would reject 
these things if the issue were clearly put to 
them. That we do not know. 

We do know, however, that there will 
shortly be an election in which it will be 
possible for them to register their views on 
the subject if they regard the matter as of 
sufficient importance, 
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PAGE FIVE 

If they do not regard the matter in this 
light but hold that there are other matters 
that take precedence we have to face the 
distressing fact—which will nevertheless 
have been proved a fact—that the great 
majority of the people at least acquiesce in 
what the Government is doing. 

If we are democrats—and is it possible 
for a pacifist to be other than a democrat? 
—it is incumbent upon us to respect that 
fact even if such a matter as the future of 
humanity is involved. 

Even if we should take the view, how- 
ever, that the growing threat to the future 
of mankind justifies our over-riding any 
scruples we may have on respect for the 
majority view, it is surely apparent that 
coercion—even non-violent coercion—-can 
only be justified if it is likely to succced. 

Now we know, in fact, that there is no 
possibility of it succeeding; and if we 
recognise that, it puts our action in the 
category of propaganda; what is in effect 
an “advertising gimmick “—not, it is true, 
in the bad sense of seeking personal pub- 
licity but in the sense of trying to extend 
our influence by the kind of action that will 
gain newspaper attention. 

Once we accept that this is so it seems 
to me that whatever sacrifice we ourselves 
are ready to face to help our cause we 
have no moral right to force the type of 
injury I have referred to above upon those 
who do not agree with us. “ Myself I 
sacrifice unto my love, and my neighbour 
as myself!” is not a pacifist axiom. It 
comes from Nietzsche. 


The delicate web 


Those of us who are pacifists have our 


own view of the kind of society we want. | 


It is a society that must be based on mutual 
tolerance—and tolerance has no significance 
if it only relates to things that we regard 
as desirable or innocuous; it only has 
meaning if it applies also to attitudes and 


actions that we should prefer did not exist. | 
By this I do not mean that we must con- | 
done what we hold to be evil in the expres- | 
sion of our views; it does mean that we | 


must feel ourselves debarred from seeking 
to coerce those who do not see evil where 
we See it. 

The social fabric is a delicate web of 
inter-relationships. It subsists on the ac- 
ceptance of a social contract in which 4 
majority view, except where this would 
seck to compel the individual to perform 
actions that are a violation of his personal 
conscience, must be held as a thing of im- 
portance even by those who on a particular 
issuc do not agree with the majority, 


In the long run this means, hard as the | 


doctrine may be, that an advance to a better 
society—-and even the maintenance of 
humanity on the carth to make that better 


socicty--can only be achieved through am | 


appeal to reason. 
Of all people it is the pacifist who must 


recognise that there can be no coercive | 


short cut. 
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Saturday, December 20 
LIVERPOOL 22: p.m. 3A Courtney Rd, 
} aterloo. Social evening. Bring and buy stall. 
» 48. 6d. inclusive. PPU. 
Saturday, December 27 
ALTON: “‘ Hillcrest,’ Windmill Hill. Christmas 
Party. Young Peaceseekers. 


Sunday, December 28 
LONDON, W.C.1: 3.30 p.m. 32 Tavistock Sq., 
Euston. Christmas Service. Universal Centre and 
PPU Religion Commission. 
Wednesday, December 31 
LONDON, N.W.1: 630 p.m. Friends Ho., Euston 
Rd. “ Peace Forum." Questions and discussion with 
Panel from Standing Joint Pacifist Committee. 
Thursday, January 1 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd. Duncan Watson ‘‘ Germany Rediscovered.”’ 


PPU 
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Every week ! 


SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 3 p.m. Clapham Common. Open air 
Intg. The Brotherhood of the Way. 
LONDON: 3 p.m. Hyde Park. Speaker's Corner. 
Pacifist Forum, PYAG. 
1 BRADFORD: 8.15 p.m. Broadway Car Park. 
pen air meeting. Pacifist Youth Action Group. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: Weekend Workcamps. Work for needy 
Sections of the community. IVS, 72 Oakley Sq., 
London, N.W.2. 


TUESDAYS 


MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m. Deansgate Blitz Site. 
Christian Pacifist open-air meeting. MPF. 


WEDNESDAYS 


LONDON, N.4: 7 p.m. Peace News Office, 3 
Blackstock Rd. Pacifist Youth Action Group. 
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CALLING ALL 
CHRISTIANS 


of all denominations 
If you are convinced 


that the Christian Church should 

combine its total strength on a 

world-scale for the universal abolition 
of war — will you 


Please communicate immediately 
ote 1s Te 


with THE PAX CHRIST! LEAGUE 
1 Ulva Rd., Putney, London, swit’ 
Name 
Address — ...sscssccseceee 
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“| renounce war and | will never 
support er sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peece Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.CI 


Africa looks 


to 


nom-violence 


By FENNER BROCKWAY MP 


Chairman, Movement fer Colonial Freedom 


F a Nobel Prize were presented for 
the most generous political act of 
the year, my nomination would go to 
the coloured people of Notting Hill 
who have petitioned the Home Secre- 
tary for a remission of the sentences 
of four years’ imprisonment passed on 
nine youths in a “nigger-hunting ” 
expedition during the racial disturb- 
ances. 
This is not an eccentric gesture by an 
exalted few. When I enquired, I was told 


that a number of such petitions were 
passing from street to street, initiated 
spontaneously by different groups. More- 


over, the same request has been made 
officially by a _ representative coloured 
organisation, the British Council for the 
Advancement of Coloured Peoples. It rep- 
resents the natural reaction of the West 
Indian and African community in London. 


They were hunted and hammered and 
humiliated by a few hundred thugs in 
Notting Hill. They were deeply moved by 
the response of the British people generally 
and by many acts of kindness. They have 
forgiven and they want to forget. They do 
not want to think those boys are still in 
prison. 


I am very sorry that the Home Secretary 
did not respond when I voiced the request 
in Parliament. It would have contributed 
much to inter-racial goodwill if the Royal 
Prerogative of mercy had been used to 
authorise a general amnesty. This would 
have applied not only to the nine boys 
who are serving sentences of four years, 
It should extend to all who were sentenced, 
both black and white, and should include 
those who are finding it difficult to pay the 
fines imposed. Some of them are 
unemployed West Indian workers, 


This incident was in my mind when ] 
read reports of the African people's con- 
ference sent by British journalists from 
Accra. They picked out the extreme utter- 
ances—the Algerian who defended violence, 
the Kenyan who called Mau Mau gallant 
freedom fighters, the Tanganyikan who said 
Africans did not want to get rid of their 
chains but to retain them to chain up the 
colonialists. Docs this represent the mind 
of African Africa? 


The better way 


A practical distinction can be drawn. In 
Algeria there is a civil war, resorted to 
after years of effort to gain freedom by 
constitutional means. The principle of 
violence or non-violence is not affected: 
those who are pacifist by conviction hold 
that violence is equally wrong whether 
committed by armies or by _ individual 
assassination as occurred in Kenya and is 
now occurring in Cyprus. 


I have no doubt that the Ganchian 
method of non-violent resistance is better, 
not only morally but in the achicvement 
of results. Both Algeria and Cyprus 
would have gained their freedom by now 
if the Gandhian technique and spirit 
had been uscd. De Gaulle would have 
negotiated. It is only the acts of ter 
rorism in Cyprus which allow the British 
Government to get away with its policy. 


' Africans now have to decide their policy 
in those territories where political advance 
appears to be closed. In British West Africa 
—WNigeria, Sierra Leone, Gambia—and in 
French West and Equatorial Africa, the 
problem is not likely to arise: the prospects 
are that the political road to freedom will 
be open. Although Africans have few 
political rights in the Belgian Congo, it is 
probable that democratic practice in 
Belgium itself will respond to the African 
claims as they become stronger, In West 


Africa it is Portuguese Angola where 
eventually the clish may be serious, 

The areas in Africa where an early 
decision must be made about alternative 
policies are Kenya, Nyasaland, the 
Rhodesias and South Africa. Here there 
is the great danger that constitutional 
progress will be blocked, 

Kenya is again very much in the picture 
of critical events. All the non-European 
groups in the Legislature——African, Indian, 
Moslem and Arab-—are demanding a review 
of the Constitution and a round-table con- 
ference for that purpose. Both the British 
and Kenya Governments refuse. ‘The 
Indian Group say they will withdraw from 
the Legislature in January if the demand 
is not conceded. Of course, the African 
Group will act with them. 


Non-co-operation 


This will be a declaration by the two 
largest communities in Kenya—the 
6,000,000 Africans and the 150,000 Indians 
—that they will no longer participate in the 
administration. It will be a beginning of 
non-co-operation. 

I am not hopeless about Kenya. Tom 
Mboya, the African leader, impressed 
everyone by his reasonableness when in 
London a fortnight ago. Iie spoke to the 
Colonial Groups of both the Conservative 
and Labour Parties. He had lunch with 
Mr, Gaitskell and the Labour Party leaders, 
He asks only that the 6,000,000 Africans 
should have half the representation in the 
Legislature, sharing it with the 250,000 of 
the other races. 


The Indians, who number three times the 
Europeans, are only asking that they should 
have equal representation with the whites. 
Both would like a beginning, at least, of a 
common franchise without differences of 
race or colour. These claims are so moder- 
ate that I find it diflicult to believe that even 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, despite his pride in his 
imposed Constitution, will risk driving the 
African and Indian communities to uncon- 
Stitutional alternatives. 

I know that Tam Mboya, if the Africans 
are compelled to resort to “ positive action,” 
is thinking in terms of non-violent plans. 

But this fact must be faced. Kenya 
has not been trained in Gandhian 
nicthods as India was. 

The British Government will be criminal 
if, by declining to confer with Mboya, it 
invites the emergence of a more extreme 
leadership. 

As, writing this article, my mind turned 
to Central Africa, instinctively I shook my 
head. Nyasaland will not remain in the 
European-dominated Federation with the 
Rhodesias, whatever Whitehall or Salisbury 
may say. The Africans of Nyasaland, and, 
indeed, of the Rhodesias, have already given 
up hope of advance through the Constitu- 
tion they have becn insultingly granted, us 
their overwhelming boycott of the recent 
Federal election showed. 

The Constitution has to be reviewed in 
1960, and the Africans will probably wait 
until the outcome of that review before 
organising concrete non-co-operation. 1 
hope they will use the interval to study the 
Indian example of non-violent resistance. 


British responsibility 


In Britain we have a tremendous respon- 
sibility. We shall have a General Election 
before 1960. Labour’s declared policy is 
good, but we shall need a courageous 
leadership, a convinced party and a con- 
vinced public opinion to apply it. 

I shake my head also as I think of South 
Africa. This week I have heard a respon- 
sible European from the Union say that he 
anticipates an expanding South Africa, 
incorporating South West Africa (in defiance 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. 1s. extra). Please don't send stampa 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address for Box 
No. replies: Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, 
N.4. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


A VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE in the heart 
of the Lake District, RKothay Bank, Grasmere, 
Westmorland, offers comfortable rooms and expertly 
planned meals, attention to those requiring rest as 

climbers, motorists. 


well as facilities for walkers, 
Large garden with views of feils.—I!sabel James, 
Telephone: Grasmere 334. 

GET AWAY FROM IT ALL—to Reculver 
Lodge, Beltinge, Kent (Herne Bay 750). Country 


Vegetarians catered for. 
ACCOMMODATION 
HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and ay good 
food for visitors and Pat peaeth guests. CANonbury 
1340. Telkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton Pk., N.S. 
JORDANS HOSTEL (Quaker guest house and 
conference centre) offers unusual opportunsty for 
relaxation and quiet in peaceful Buckinghamshire 
country. H & C. Interior sprung. Write Warden, 
Old Jordans Floste!, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


LADY MEDICAL STUDENT from Ghana 
requires quiet furnished room, about £2 Ss West 
London Area. Box 806. 

PERSONAL 


GOING ABROAD? Maintain, advocate and urge 
liberty of freedom to trave] without vaccination, in- 
voke Clause &3 International Sanitary Regulations. 
Enquire, and/or send donation, National Anti- 
Vaccination League, 2nd Floor, 26/28 Warwick Way, 
London, S.W.1 


IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op ag give this number 
when making your next purchase: L 3 3 69 4 3. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4. 

WAR RESISTERS' International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps and undamaged air mail covers. 
Please send to WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


YOUNG MAN, AMERICAN, 25, Vegetarian- 
Pacifist; good-natured and intelligent; desires cor- 
tespondence with young lady of similar views, pre- 
ferably in America, with view to marriage. Box 804. 

LITERATURE 

** LIBERTE," the French pacifist weekly. 36s. a 
year, 20s. 6 months. (US $5 seamail, $10 airmail, a 
ear)from Housemans (Peace News bookshop), 3 

lackatock Rd., London, N.4. 


ORDER all your books from Housmans Book- 
shop. Profits on sales help Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. 

TYPING UNDERTAKEN. Letters, Notes, Mss. 
250 words 6d. plus postage, carbon copies 2d. 
Box 801. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to Friends’ Home Service 
Cttee., Friends House, Euston Rd.. London N.W.1], 


RAW VEGETABLES & FRUITS combat illness 
and ageing. Cooking destroys their healing and 
rejuvenating powers. Interesting leaflet, 4d. stamps 
(G.B.) or International Posta] Coupon to 
“Southerly,” Barrington Rd., Letchworth, Hertz., 
England. 


and sea. 


FOR SALE 

BIRTHDAY SUBSCRIPTIONS: Solve the present 
problem by giving your friends a subscription to 
Fence News. Eight weeks’ introductory postal 
subscription 2s. 6d. Birthday card 6d. extra. 
Subscription Dept., Peace News, 3. Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. 

PEACE DIARY for 1959 now available, with 32 
page World Directory of Peace Organisations and 
Periodicals, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.) from © Endsleigh 
Cards (Peace News Ltd), 3 Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4. (Full Christmas List available). 


WHAT ARE YOUR commercial and__ personal 
stationery needs? HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT. 
can deal with them. Plain postcards 2s. !0d. per 


100; white envelopes 6 x 3} ins., 21s. per 1,000 box; 
manila, 14s. 6d. per 1.000 box; white bank paper 
10 x 8 ins., 9s. per 500 sheets; newswrappers 10 x 
5 in., 19s. per 1,000 , 2s. 3d. per 100: plain economy 
labels 44 x 39 ins., 14s. 6d. per 1,000, Is. 8d. per 
100. All post free. Harley Bond Writing Pads, etc., 
from 6d each, postage extra. All profits to Peace 
News. Write or call Housmans Stationery Dept., 
3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 


PEACE NEWS OFFICE IS OPEN up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery, and for voluntary help with the despatch 
af Peace News. Visitors welcomed. (Mon. to Fri. 
8.30 am. to 5.30 p.m.) 3 Blackstock Rd. (above Fish 
and Cook, stationers). Finsbury Park (near sta.), N.4. 


_ hee rr 2 ae 
of the United Nations), the British Protec- 
torates, the Rhodesias, and Portuguese Fast 
Africa in a great White Federation. His 
warning to Britain was that the Union can 
compel the incorporation of the Protector- 
ates by refusing employment to the 
thousands who scek work in its territory. 
Unless we quickly give aid for economic 
development within the Protectorates, that 
means starvation. For Basutoland, sur- 
rounded by the Union, this danger is very 
real. 

Already the African, Indian and coloured 
populations of South Africa are denied 
progress by political means. They have 
already practised the Gandhian method on 
many occasions— indeed, Gandhi first 
applied non-violent resistance in South 
Africa. The practice will grow, in wider 
and wider spheres, culminating, one antici- 
pates, in a nation-wide non-observance of 
the race discriminating laws and a stoppage 
of work, by the whole non-European 
population. Then the issue will be joined. 

The outcome? That wil depend not only 
upon discipline and strength within South 
Africa. It will depend upon our support 
and action outside. . 
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gested when one of our group indicated 
that Great Britain has the opportunity of 
being peacemaker between the two big 
powers: “As a matter of fact, Her 
Majesty’s Government is in complete agree- 
ment with the United States.” 

Asked what is the main obstacle to an 
agreement in view of Russian acceptance of 
controls, both Bennett and Reid stressed 
the fact that the terms must be so ironclad 
as not to endanger the “ security ” of Great 
Britain and the United States, respectively. 

They each expressed doubt about the 
Russians’ good faith, just as Tsarapkin had 
expressed doubts about American good 
faith. 

Nevertheless, we feel that the delegates, 
within their limitations, are genuinely seek- 
ing an agreement and should receive as 
much world-wide support and encourage- 
ment as possible in these efforts. Such sup- 


Dame Sybil’s fifty 
year partnership 


By Margaret Tims 
N Dec, 22 fifty years ago the curtain 
rose on a memorable partnership with 
marriage of Sybil Thorndike and Lewis 
Casson. They were already “old hands” 
in the theatre, she having made her first 
professional appearance in 1904 in ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor”; he preceded 
her by one year in “ The Winter’s Tale.” 
This weck, still professionals, they cele- 
brate their Golden Wedding at Brighton in 
a play specially written for the occasion by 
Clemence Dane, “ Eighty in the Shade.” 
If she is known and loved by the theatre- 
loving public for her great réles in the 
drama of Shakespeare, Shaw, Ibsen and 
Euripides, Dame Sybil is no less known and 
loved by the British pacifist movement as a 
sponsor from its foundation of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which she is now co- 
treasurer, and for which cause she has given 
her name generously in speeches, appeals 
and dramatic performances. She is also a 
Vice-President of the National Peace 
Council, and one of her most recent “ off- 
stage” but no less professional appear- 
ances was a dramatic recital at the NPC’s 
fiftieth anniversary last November. 


A VALUABLE SERVICE 


—MP’s verdict on 


missile base action 


A LTHOUGH not reported in the National Press, a significant speech on the 


rocket bases in Britain was made by Frank Allaun, MP, before the House 


of Commons rose on Dec. 10. He said : 


I want to speak about something which 
is even more important than an election : 
whether our children will grow up to live 
happy, healthy and useful lives or whether 
they will finish up as part of a radio-active 
cinder heap. I want to deal, in particular, 
with the events which happened last weck- 
end in Norfolk. I admit that | was opposed 
at the outset to the demonstration which 
took place at North Pickenham, and I will 
say why. 

The guilty men are not the armament 
workers or building workers engaged on 
building missile bases. They are pawns in 
the game. Just like a journalist working for 
a newspaper whose policy he does not be- 
lieve in, so these men are working for their 
bread and butter on jobs which many of 
them detest. I believe that the guilty men 
are Her Majesty's Ministers. The Govern- 
ment are responsible for deciding on the 
policy to build missile bases in this country, 
not the building workers. 


Public attention focussed 


My view, which I put to Pat Arrowsmith 
and other people engaged in this demon- 
stration, was that it would divert attention 
from the really guilty men, the Govern- 
ment, and tend to lay the blame on the 
armament workers. 


I am not now sure that I was right. I 
belicve that those people who took part 
in that demonstration this week-end did 
an extremely valuable service. They have 
done more to draw the attention of the 
people of the country to the fact that we 
are building these missile bases in our 
extremely vulnerable land than any of us 
sitting on either side of the House. 


I also feel that the scenes which were 
shown very clearly on television—whether 
one agrees with the demonstration or not— 
have aroused very considerable admiration 
for their courage and conviction. 


(Here Mr, Emrys Hughes intervened to 
ask: Is my hon, Friend aware that they 
strongly deny the accusation by the Secre- 


tary of State for Air that they were 
violent ?) 
I certainly agree with that, because, 


knowing these people personally, I know 
that they are mostly attracted by the 
methods of Gandhi and of non-violence and 
would be the last people to use violence 
themselves. I believe that sympathy has 
been drawn to them, however right or 
wrong we may think their acts, because of 
their “ guts”; they were prepared to sleep 
out on such a night as that and to be 
dragged through the mud for their ideals. 


B ECA USE 
Christmas 
has for so long 
been a tradition 
of the family as 
well as a festival 
of giving and 
goodwill, it can 
also be, not the 
human _heart’s 
most joyous 
otcasion, but its saddest moment. 

The gap of bereavement cannot ever be 
filled, though its most intense pain is 
gradually alleviated by the solacing process 
of time, but when the family circle gathers 
for Christmas, when once again homes are 
decorated with the pagan relics of holly 
and mistletoe, with gay paper decorations, 
Christmas trees and candles, when all is 
set for joyous festivity, then it is that the 
heart knows its pain, and the outward ex- 
pression of joy is brittle and easily broken. 

In the bustle of shopping, at the moment 
of inscribing a card of greeting, there may 
come the sudden remembrance of a gift 
which this year cannot be delivered through 
the irrevocably closed door .of death. At 
Christmas time tears of Jaughter can all too 
easily turn to tears of sorrow. 

Yet this is the common lot, and not 
something from which mankind can escape, 


is asleep upon your bed. 


and it is no more a reason for refusing the 
pleasures of Christmas than the possibility 
of suffering is a reason for refusing the 
beauties of friendship and love. 


Pacifists at Christmas time tend to stress 
the opportunity for goodwill, to use the 
chance to touch the hearts of all who long 
to live at peace. It is in this mood that 
I have usually written for the Christmas 
season issue, but this year the thought of 
all the unnecessary pain of war assails me. 
Everyone must die, but no one should be 
compelled to kill; everyone must die, but 
no one needs to die before their time in 
war. 


In the first world war a whole genera- 
tion was robbed of its youth; tens of thou- 
sands of young men between the ages of 
19 and 30 were killed; not all in one day, 
as in “ obliteration bombing ” and the atom 
bomb, though the dreadful slaughter of the 


By Sybil Morrison 


THE HUMAN HEART 


Some of you say: “Joy is greater than sorrow,” and others say: ‘“ Nay, 
sorrow is the greater.” But I say unto you, they are inseparable. Together they 
come, and when one sits alone with you at your board, remember that the other 


. on earth peace good will toward men. 


They have attracted sympathy for the facts 
that they did not resort to violence under 
any circumstances and that they have stated 
that they intend to stage a similar demon- 
stration on December 20. 


As I understand, the object of this 
demonstration is to draw attention to the 
fact that we are building missile bases in 
this densely populated country of ours. I 
remind the House that it is official policy 
of the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress that we should press for the dis- 
continuance of the building of missile sites 
in Britain until summit talks have taken 
place. As far as I know, that remains the 
official policy of this side of the House, 


Brigadier Clarke: Will the hon. Member 
tell me what good it would be building 
missile sites after the assault had taken 
place ? Surely it is the policy of the Labour 
Party to retain the hydrogen bomb. After 
all, they started it. If he gives all this 
credit to these people who were trying to 
stop this country from being defended, can 
he suggest any other way in which we 
could defend our country ? 


Mr, Allaun: The main answer to the 
hon, and gallant Member is that it is pre- 
cisely because we are building missile bases 
here, and because we have here the air 
bases from which British and American H- 
bombers may launch their bombs on an- 
other country, that we ourselves are in 
danger. I must ask the hon. and gallant 
Member this question: can he deny that if 
we use these bases to launch missiles from 
any part of this country, it is perfectly 
obvious that within a matter of hours, if 
not minutes, we shall get them back ? 


Bases blacked in Scotland 


Brigadier Clarke: May I ask the hon. 
Member this: I am an ex-Army_ heavy- 
weight boxer. Would he hit me if he 
thought I would hit him back ? The answer 
is that he probably would not hit me first. 

Mr, Allaun: I remind the House that the 
Government's original intention as declared 
was to build these missile bases in Scot- 
land. That decision was dropped. I wonder 
why ? In my view it was because the build- 
ing trade workers in Aberdeen and branches 
of the plumbers’ trade union and other key 
building trade union branches declared the 
job to be “ black.” 

The job was exceedingly unpopular there 
~-so much so that the Government re- 
treated to East Anglia. I should be glad if 
the same thing happened in East Anglia and 
every other part of the country. As we 
have been told by Sir W. Churchill before 
today, the building of atom bomb bases 


here—-at that time the Government were 
not building the missile bases—makes our 
country extremely vulnerable, 


Who controls these missile bases? We — 


were told some time ago that this was 4 
matter of joint consultation between the 
American and British Governments. It i$ 
perfectly clear . . . that there will be no 
time to consult this House. There will be 
no time to consult the members of the 
British Cabinet. They will not even have 
time to jump into their taxis. The decision 
will be taken by one man, and he will be 
the commander in the field. 


My authority for saying that is Mr, John 
Foster Dulles who said that the decision to 
launch the bomb must be taken by the 
commander in the field, who in this case 
would be the American commander in the 
ficld. It is nonsense to say that there would 
be consultation between the Governments. 


All it means is that there would be con- 
sultation in advance between the American 
and British Governments as to what circum- 
stances would justify the launching of the 
rocket, but the last decision would be taken 
by one man. Personally, I have very little 
trust in decisions by such means, and I 
have very little faith in decisions on matters 
which may lead to the death of everyone in 
this country being placed in the hands of 
any one individual, 


Retaliation after death 


The Minister for Defence said in his 
White Paper for 1957 that in the nuclear 
age there is no adequate means of defend- 
ing our country against attack. Later, he 
told us, speaking in Australia, that he 
would not bother to defend us but would 
concentrate on trying to defend the air- 
strips from which our planes would depart. 


We have reached the third stage. Sup- 
posing we are blotted out before we had a 
chance to get our bombers off the ground 
or launch our missiles; we shall no longer 
be able to retaliate. At this moment, 
lunatic as it seems, scientists are discussing 
how to launch H-bombs when we have 
been blotted out of existence—launching 
them possibly by heat or radio-activity from 
bombs already launched, 


They are discussing how to launch our 
bombs so that when we are dead it will 
still be possible to wipe out other countries. 
Brigadier Clarke apparently thinks that it 
is a jolly good show. I think it is the 
higher lunacy, and the sooner this lunacy 
is ended the sooner we shall have the pros- 
pect of our children growing up to man- 
hood and womanhood. 

I am quite sure that the sooner our 
country shows true greatness in saying that 


we are contracting out of this policy and | 
ceasing to build these rocket bases, as my — 


party has said, the sooner will the world 
heave a sigh of relief. 


-—~The prophet, Kahlil Gibran. 
—St. Luke II, 14. 


Somme and Passchendaele still darkens the 
memory, but one by one, and day by day. 


In the family where one son has died, 
the knowledge that in thousands of homes 
others face the same disaster brings no 
comfort; each individual bears his own 
sorrow and no one can bear it for him, 
even if millions are also bearing the same 
pain at the same time. 


No pain is the same, no sorrow is similar, 
for the experience of everyone is a different 
experience, and “the heart of another is a 
dark forest.” It is therefore no worse for 
each individual involved that millions are 
dead and dying, than that the one nearest 
and dearest is dead or dying. 

The roaring, explosive flight of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile is very different 
from the winged flight of a single poisoned 
arrow from its bow, but the millions dead 
are all made up of single human beings 


an arrow through his heart. Moreover had 
there never been a bow and arrow there 


would not to-day be an inter-continental | 


ballistic missile. 

The anniversary of the birth of the 
Founder of the Christian Church bears 
with it the message of peace and goodwill; 
these two words go. together and all must 
recognise that the one is interlocked with 
ihe other; just as joy and sorrow are in- 
separable, so are peace and goodwill. 


If Christmas means anything real today | 


it must mean that hatred of an enemy is 
incompatible with goodwill, and that peace 


cannot be established until war has been | 


totally abandoned. 

Joy and sorrow are part of life and 
living; killing and hating are not. The spirit 
of Christmas will only become real when 
peace and goodwill have entered into the 


hearts of nations and war has “been 
abolished. 


THE IRISH 
PACIFIST MOVEMENT 


sends greetings to all everywhere who work 
for greater understanding between peoples. 
Hon Scc.: Victor Meally, 98 Trees Road, 

Mount Merrion, Co, Dublin, Ireland 


Published by Peace News Ltd., 3 Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4, and Printed in Great Britain by Fist 
& Cook Ltd., 135 Fonthill Road, N.4. 
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